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AN END T0 ILLUSIONS? 


In a recent issue of U.S. News and World Report 
Professor Hugh Seton-Watson admirably summa- 
rizes the choice that faces the West: “Either the 

ples must accept more discomfort and the party 
eaders must face more unpopularity . . . or they 
risk being forced to decide between mass suicide 
and capitulation to the enemy. ‘A high standard of 
living is the first priority’ is just not true. To be 
alive and not to be a slave is more important than 
to live opulently.” 

The platforms adopted by both political parties, 
particularly in their planks on defense and eco- 
nomic assistance, and the positions which have 
been stated by both Presidential candidates, offer 
some hope that this choice may finally be made 
clear to the American people. James Reston once 
described the besetting illusion of Americans in 
world affairs as the illusion of omnipotence—the 
illusion that this nation can somehow will its tri- 
umph without, in the process, making unpleasant 
sacrifices. The greatest service Mr. Nixon and Mr. 
Kennedy can do the nation this autumn is to end 
this illusion forever by speaking the hard truths of 
international life in this decade. 

These truths are outlined with remarkable pre- 
cision in Professor Seton-Watson’s essay “Neither 
™ War nor Peace,” and they could serve as a guide 
to responsible campaign discussion of Cold War 
issues. The sum of them is that the struggle be- 
tween Democracy and Communism is not nearing 
resolution through “victory” for either side—or 
even through stalemate; the struggle, rather, is 
/™ entering its most dangerous phase. The leaders 
of the Western nations, unfortunately, have done 
m little to prepare their people for the tasks that this 
phase will impose. On the contrary, they have too 
often spoken and acted as though the public good 
could be served even while every private good 
Was pursued and achieved. This is the first—and 
m perhaps the most fatal—illusion from which the 
nation must free itself. But it is not the only one. 
a In the areas of defense policy, of economic assist- 
ance, and of the Soviet Union, we must face the 
uncomfortable facts we have too long evaded. 


In defense policy we must prepare ourselves for 
the possibility (and it may be the best possibility 
we can hope for) of fighting a series of “limited” 
wars; and if we are to survive these we must 
greatly expand our conventional forces, even 
while we maintain an adequate nuclear deterrent. 
This, obviously, will demand large sacrifices from 
the American people. 

We must realize also that our response to the 
economic challenge of the poorer nations has been 
at best tragically inadequate. If freedom is to have 
any future in the new nations of Asia and Africa 
a massive effort in economic aid must be made by 
the United States. And this too, obviously, will 
shake our easy dreams of an “affluent society.” 


Early in the last decade, and even in the middle 
of it, we heard much talk in this country about an 
imminent (even though a mysterious) “collapse” 
of Soviet power. We tended, far too much, to see 
Communist power in the light of a devil-theory of 
history and to think that our righteousness could 
exorcise it away. 

Much of our national rhetoric still suggests that 
Communism is one of history’s temporary, more 
unpleasant aberrations, and that is bound to dis- 
appear. This illusion is the basis of many of our 
worst troubles. 

T.S. Eliot described the comfortable generation 
of the 1920's in the much-quoted lines: “Here were 
a decent, godless people; their only monument 
an asphalt road and a thousand lost golf balls.” 
There is a danger, certainly, that this could be the 
American epitaph. The campaign of this election 
year may prove to be no better than most others; 
it may become another exercise in flattering the 
national ego and comforting the people with hopes 
of easy victories. But history is moving fast: whole 
continents are in eruption and the time for illu- 
sions is past. It is the high responsibility of both 
candidates to recognize these facts themselves, 
and to make them plain to the citizenry. 
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in the magazines 


another term to the language. The term is “word- 
fact” and it is minted by Mr. Galbraith in the Sep- 
tember issue of The Atlantic. The function of the 
wordfact, he writes, is to make words “a precise sub- 
stitute for reality ...It means that to say that some- 
thing exists is a substitute for its existence. And to say 
that something will happen is as good as having 
it happen.” 

It is Mr. Galbraith’s opinion that, so far as the 
affairs of government are concerned, we are now 
living in the age of the wordfact. “Where once it 
was said of a statesman that he suited action to 
the words, now he suits the words to the action. 
If past action (or inaction) has failed to produce 
the desired result, then, by resort to panies he 
quickly establishes that the undesired result was 
more desirable than the desired result.” With the 
aid of a press that fully accepts the institution of 
wordfact, government leaders have been able to 
“transform misfortune into fortune” in matters rang- 
ing from farm policy and unemployment to the 
President's cancelled trip to Japan and the episode 
of the U-2. As a means of “transforming inaction 
into action” wordfact has been invaluable to would- 
be legislation in such fields as medical care for 
the aged and civil rights. Practitioners of wordfact, 
Mr. Galbraith declares, have been responsible for 
making the accomplishment of goals irrelevant to 
the promises of both the Democratic and Republican 
platforms, just as they have been responsible, on 
a global scale, for preventing serious consideration 
of disarmament proposals. Wordfact, Mr. Galbraith 
suggests in conclusion, can be vanquished by a 
public that refuses to be fooled. “Perhaps, havin 
organizations for almost everything else, we should 
have an organization for enforcing election promises 
and for fingering the man who imagines that he 
can make his record with words.” 


The undenominational weekly The Christian Cen- 
tury, which has pledged itself to a “balanced and, 
we trust, a fair discussion of religious aspects of the 
1960 political scene,” opens with an article in its 
August 17 issue by Warren B. Martin, associate 
professor of religion and chairman of the religion 
department at Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Mr. Martin's contribution to the question of religion 
and the presidency is the opinion that a man of 
strong religious. convictions cannot make a good 
President. 
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John Kenneth Galbraith, Harvard economist and 
author who coined the tags “countervailing power” 
and “the affluent society,” now seems about to add 


“Since the national Constitution established the 
separation of church and state,” Mr. Martin writes, 
“most Americans have held that the best church- 
state arrangement is a sort of tension between the 
priest (whatever brand) and the politician (how- 
ever bland). Ideally, I suppose, we would have the 
one as the heroic conscience of the land and the 
other as the prudential agent. Yet, and here is the 
rub, when the sacred and secular meet in the presi- 
dency, we want a man who both exemplifies moral 

rinciples and practices hard politics. No man can 
inten it off—given the convoluted circumstances of 
this age—if he is devoutly Christian.” 

In the past, Mr. Martin continues, it was se 
mistically assumed that no conflict was possible 
tween the national interest and the precepts of 
Judeo-Christian morality. “But today our confidence 
is shaken. Recent events have made us realize as 
never before that political affairs, by even the most 
generous judgment, are morally ambiguous (Nie- 
buhr), and it may be that morality in government 
is both impossible and irrelevant.” 

While the editors of The Christian Century do 
not share Mr. Martin’s position, they are convinced 
that religion will be an issue in the presidential 
campaign: “Some Protestants will find the novelty 
of having a Roman Catholic President a challenge 
and think it time for our pluralistic nation to m 
the experiment. Others will prefer to postpone such 
experimentation to more propitious times. In regard 
to a closely contested election such as the coming 
one promises to be, it is unrealistic to say that the 
factor of religious affiliation will be irrelevant. It 
is relevant—so relevant that it may be decisive.” 


In other periodicals: 

“Soviet Foreign Aid as a Problem for U.S. Policy” 
by Hans Heymann, Jr., World Politics, July. An ex- 
tensive consideration of Soviet and American con- 
ceptions of the role of foreign aid, our “overly 
apprehensive concern” about Soviet economic domi- 
nation, and our need to develop a more positive 
challenge to the Soviet performance. 

“The New Gospel According to Khrushchev” by 
Bertram D. Wolfe, Foreign Affairs, July. How 
Khrushchev has revised party history. 

“The New Diplomacy of Charles de Gaulle” by 
Andre Fontaine, The Reporter, August 4. The as- 
pirations, style and administration of the Fifth Re- 
public’s foreign policy. 
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THREE FACES OF DIPLOMACY 


Paul Seabury 


At no time before has there been such a need to 
clarify the purposes and meanings of American 
diplomacy. The survival of our nation, and of the 
broader civilization of which it is a part, depends 
in large measure upon the skills and arts of dip- 
lomacy—upon constant negotiation and communica- 
tion both with the totalitarian world and with the 
rest of the free world. For a long time to come we 
must reassess the adequacy of the tools of our 
foreign policy, measuring them against the complex 
tasks which they must perform, and the great goals 
toward which they should be directed. 

It has seemed to me that for some time our judg- 
ments about the effectiveness of American diplomacy 
have vacillated among three distinct, although inter- 
related, conceptions. These three images of dip- 
lomacy have simultaneously played upon our diplo- 
macy in practice; from each of them have flowed 
criteria to govern the education and training of our 
professional diplomats. There has been a continuing 
tension among them, aggravated by stresses of the 
dangerous environment of world politics within 
which our foreign policy operates. Our failure 
clearly to distinguish these three “faces” of diplo- 
macy, in recent times, may have caused consider- 
able public uncertainty and anxiety about the con- 
duct of our foreign policy. At times, the difficulty 
of portraying accurately for the broader American 
public these three faces, this trinity of functions, 
has created misunderstanding between the policy- 
maker and the public upon which he ultimately de- 
pends. Our foreign policies on recent occasions have 
been gravely imperilled by this misunderstanding, 
and the caliber of our Foreign Service may well have 
been impaired. 

Many of us probably tend to conceive of diplo- 
macy in the classical sense, as a profession or art 
essentially concerned with negotiation—the art which 
seeks to reconcile differences with stranger or ad- 
peny or which protects or advances the inter- 
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‘We Fail to Recognize What a Diplomat Really Is" 


ests of one’s own nation by means of argument, 
conciliation and agreement. For this reason, the 
profession of diplomacy has been distinct from 
other instrumentalities of foreign policy. Since the 
primary task of the diplomat has been this search 
for agreement and settlement, he is. different from 
the warrior or soldier. In more comfortable eras, 
when times of war were more easily. separable from 
times of peace, war was the time of the warrior; 
peace, the time of the diplomat. When diplomacy 
failed or ceased, the warrior took over. Thus the 
diplomat was the messenger of peace. 


Diplomacy in the West, therefore, has been re- 
garded as a defined occupation. The diplomats, clas- 
sically, have been seen as members of an inter- 
national profession, few in number, occupationally 
habituated to each other. At a time when an aris- 
tocratic Europe dominated world politics, they were 
recruited also from the same kind of cultivated social 
milieu, and partook of a common way of life. They 
seemed to speak a common language, and even 
to entertain the same cultural values. Regarding 
themselves as professionals, they understood each 
other; and amongst them developed a rigorous code 
of behavior within which to conduct their busi- 
ness. If the language of diplomacy often seemed 
to make a virtue of imprecision and circumlocution, 
there was nevertheless precision in imprecision. A 
common language of courteous imprecision could 
make possible precise understandings which might 
have been impossible for amateurs to achieve. 

Perhaps much of our contemporary trouble in 
redefining the meaning of diplomacy results from 
the social and political révolutions of our own time. 
Diplomacy once was narrowly defined as “the art 
of negotiating with princes.” Today no such narrow 
and exclusive definition is possible. Traditional sys- 
tems of politics have collapsed; technological de- 
velopments in communications’ have enhanced the 
ability of. nation-states to penetrate’thé: core of for- 
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eign political societies. The subject matter of ne- 
gotiations has been enlarged, as has been the realm 
within which negotiation takes place. The traditional 
Western conception of diplomacy has been blurred, 
also, by the fact that, in an era of “no peace, no 
war,” there now exists an intimate relation between 
military power and diplomacy. The distinction be- 
tween warrior and diplomat, between statesman 
and diplomat, has become very greatly blurred. 

Perhaps the chief reason for the blurring of the 
traditional meaning of diplomacy arises from the 
fact that we live in an age of popular sovereignty. 
Diplomacy once was regarded as the art of nego- 
tiation between sovereigns or their representatives; 
but what happens when the “people” are sovereign? 
The art of diplomacy then gives way to the art 
of “overseasmanship.” Mass democracy, nationalism 
and revolution transform diplomacy into an all- 
embracing process of cultural relations: “Every man 
his own diplomat.” Tourists, itinerant scholars, busi- 
nessmen, poets, soil chemists and overseas house- 
wives—all of them, when abroad, become diplomats. 

In this connection, there has emerged a new con- 
cept of diplomacy itself. Let us call this “populist 
diplomacy.” For in essence it asserts that the dip- 
lomatic profession should conform to, and should 
express, the egalitarian and democratic values of 
America. This concept of diplomacy has stressed 
the need for representation. In fact, it has often 
stretched the meaning of representation to suggest 
that diplomacy as a profession should accurately 
mirror the values of the national society itself. Not 
only should the diplomatic service exemplify, in 
its workings, the procedural values of American 
democracy—open diplomacy, public diplomacy, 
“truthful” diplomacy—it should also represent, with 
sociological accuracy, the egalitarian qualities of 
American society itself. Unless a sociological identity 
between a diplomat and his own national culture 
could be made to appear as the “mirror-image” 
of his nation, a prototype of the homo Americanus, 
a gulf would open between the foreign policy elite 
and the “man in the street” at home. 

Expediency suggested this necessity, but it has 
not been expediency alone which has impressed 
upon many Americans the need for “representative” 
diplomacy. There has also been, at times, a deep 
popular demand that the diplomatic service should 
present abroad an undistorted and favorable image 
of the real America back home. In this was reflected 
an optimistic belief that, were a favorable image 
to get through to the broad masses of people abroad, 
it could impress upon them the unique genius of 
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American culture—its egalitarianism, friendliness, 
democratic unsophistication and optimism. This 
“image” of America might optimally work certain 
messianic purposes abroad, encouraging in the mind 
of the foreigner a faith in the kinds of democratic 
conditions which could bring forth this culture; 
minimally, it would dispel erroneous notions of what 
America was “really like.” 

This populist concept of diplomacy sharply con- 
trasted with the concept of professional diplomacy 
which had evolved through centuries of Western 
practice. The European canons of diplomacy had 
stressed certain uniform, general criteria for the 
“character” of the diplomat, irrelevant to the unique 
national culture which he represented. This populist 
claim was particular and ideological. The Western 
profession of diplomacy had required certain 
homogeneous qualities: linguistic expertise, adher- 
ence to quite supra-national social customs, nego- 
tiatory precision, circumspection and _ politeness, 
and a cast of mind which, as Harold Nicolson once 
said, occupationally was trained to see politics and 
political issues in shades of grey rather than black 
and white. The “populist” diplomat, if selected for 
his cultural and ideological representativeness, might 
well be chosen whether he had these qualities or not. 


The tension in American diplomacy between pop- 
ulist and professional criteria has posed certain 
troublesome issues. While it has considerably less- 
ened in the past few years, it is by no means 
clear that the lessening itself has produced for us 
a more effective caste of diplomats. Until the second 
World War, the American Foreign Service, in a 
sociological sense, was quite unrepresentative of 
American “culture” as a whole. America was multi- 
ethnic and the Foreign Service was predominantly 
Protestant Anglo-Saxon. America was transconti- 
nental and the Foreign Service was largely recruited 
from the Eastern seaboard; America was culturally 
“Main Street,” the Foreign Service was cosmopolitan, 
urban and college-educated. In a nation which tra- 
ditionally had little need for diplomatic skills, 
the old Foreign Service was often criticized both 
for its unrepresentativeness and for possessing the 
very cultural attributes which enabled it harmoni- 
ously to mesh with the broader international pro- 
fession of which it was a part. 

The sharp cutting edge of populism has been 
softened by time. The parochialisms in American 
life which gave rise to it are beginning to dry up; 
if once the American diplomat was suspected of 
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being un-American and “aristocratic,” we should 
bear in mind that America’s recent rise to great 
power has blunted the traditional populist animosity 
to European “culture’—an animus which initially 
came from a deep sense of isolation and inferiority. 
The sharp lines which once separated wealthy East- 
ern quasi-aristocracy from the broader public have 
been blurred by significant cultural changes, by a 
softening of class lines, since World War II. If the 
American diplomat was once suspected of “un- 
American intellectualism” we should remember the 
great increase in prestige of the “life of the mind” 
—partly a consequence of the persistent infusion of 
higher education into American life. Finally, and 
particularly, we should bear in mind that during the 
past two decades the “sociological” character of 
American diplomacy has been greatly altered by 
the numerical expansion of the Foreign Service and 
the rapid infusion of new cultural elements. The 
Service, after the 1947 reform and its recent 
Wristonization, mirrors American society more ac- 
curately than ever before. 

A certain subtler price may have been exacted of 
our diplomacy precisely because of this sociological 
democratization. It well might be worth asking 
whether the new and more “egalitarian” modes of 
selection and examination have been accompanied 
by a lowering of intellectual standards and a di- 
minishing of important subject-matter training. At 
the University of California, the most intellectually 
promising students in history and the social sciences 
rarely bother to take the Foreign Service examina- 
tion. The Service as a career, I think, does not pos- 
sess much intellectual appeal. If the quality of 
American professional diplomacy is to match or sur- 
pass that of our Cold War adversaries, we should 
attract the best students our colleges produce. Yet 
we might ask what enticements might be devised 
to overcome the reluctance of so many of them to 
go into the kind of career which diplomacy offers. 

Surely there is no financial attractiveness in our 
academic way of life; yet one of its most attractive 
qualities lies in the immediate opportunity which 
the university gives to young scholars to quickly 
“become” what they want to become. From the 
outset, an academic career pulls young men into 
the very heart of the profession itself; at the outset 
they can teach, create, think and write. Can the 
diplomatic profession offer the same climate for 
creativeness at the early stages of a man’s career? 
Possibly not; by its very nature the Foreign Service 
is a runged ladder; the lower the rungs, the more 
routine the work; only in the higher levels do op- 
portunities for important “challenges” come. 


A final note on the “sociology” of diplomacy. It 
may be that we have paid a subtle price in order 
to augment the number of our Foreign Service of- 
ficers and to open the career to broader strata of 
our society. We are now seeing a gradual “withering 
away” of the older, more “aristocratic,” affluent and 
prestigious Foreign Service leadership: the profes- 
sional diplomats who began their careers in the 
first years of the Rogers Act of the 1920’s—the 
so-called Ivy League generation of diplomats like 
Joseph Grew and George Kennan. One should be 
careful not to be nostalgic about such matters, but 
let me point out one problem. Whatever the caliber 
and qualities of this older generation, the fact that 
they were recruited from more affluent and pres- 
tigious zones of American life gave to them greater 
personal resources for forceful dissent, for exercis- 
ing greater independence of judgment than may 
be available now to younger diplomats who spring 
from modest, middle-class origins. 

For most of our newer diplomats, the profession 
itself is a whole life; their success and advancement 
of necessity are totally involved in their bureau- 
cratic career. Whatever benefits may have come 
about in our Foreign Service and diplomacy from 
its democratization, we should bear in mind the 
possible price paid to achieve them: the price of 
“company town” conformity. In older times when 
diplomacy could be both profession and avocation 
there were at least particular conditions which 
facilitated expressions of independent judgment. In 
Senator McCarthy’s time, we recall that it was these 
older, conservative (if you like) Foreign Service 
officers, men of some private means, who most ef- 
fectively stood up to the demands for ideological 
conformity and who, throughout that reign of terror, 
maintained standards of independent judgment 
which were to their everlasting credit. 


Let me now turn to what might be called the 
“third face” of American diplomacy. I have men- 
tioned the professional-traditionalist and populist 
images, but this one might be called, for want of 
a more appropriate word, the “other-directed” face 
of diplomacy. It is frequently evoked when we 
speak of the criteria for excellence and effectiveness 
of our diplomats today. While the professional- 
traditionalist image stressed the technical, nego- 
tiatory competence of the diplomat and while the 
“populist image” of the diplomat demanded that 
in'some degree he reflect the national culture which 
he represents, this third image has demanded or 
suggested that the diplomat effectively and har- 
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moniously “integrate” into the foreign environment 
in which he happens to find himself. 

The reasons for our heightened sensitivity to this 
third criterion of diplomacy are not hard to find. 
There are today more than twenty-five thousand 
civilian Americans engaged in overseas work which, 
either directly or indirectly, bears significantly upon 
our national purposes. In addition to them there 
are the growing number of Americans who every 
year travel abroad. Even if a very few of these 
Americans were engaged in work which arose from 

eful American foreign policies, it would still 
be true that the sheer mass of them creates, for the 
United States, a baffling “public relations” problem. 
The limitless variety of activities in which they par- 
ticipate brings: them into continuous contact with 
nearly every aspect of life in the foreign cultures 
in which they live. What they try to do, how “what 
they do” is locally perceived and judged, reflect 
upon the larger context of American foreign policy. 
No one could any longer argue that our diplomats 
abroad should be sent merely for their technical 
competence alone, or for the accurate “images” of 
American life which they might embody. 

Yet it is not merely the growing mass of overseas 
Americans which creates this problem for us. There 
has been a growing uncertainty in this country about 
the breadth and: depth of the institutional and cul- 
tural context within which our “diplomacy” should 
take place, and a heightened awareness of the 
psychological and anthropological dimensions of 
human encounters. Finally, there has been a grow- 
ing uncertainty about the broader purposes which 
should inform our diplomats. Each of these sen- 
sitivities has complicated our task of establishing 
“criteria” for effective diplomats and representatives 
abroad. Each of them has made us only more sen- 
sitive to the “public relations” aspect of encounters. 


These are problems of living in a pluralistic uni- 
verse, where older canons of a universal culture 
seem, in our time, to have been swamped by suc- 
cessive waves of nationalist revolutions. But let 
me mention a crucial aspect of this problem of 
the “other-directed” diplomat: the problem of the 
broader purposes which should inform him. 

Harlan Cleveland of Syracuse University has de- 
scribed the contemporary role of the overseas Ameri- 
can as that of “institution-building.” The task of 
“overseasmanship,” to him, should be that of en- 
couraging the development of political and economic 
institutions consonant with the values of our free 


world. Nowhere is this task more important than 
in underdeveloped countries; there, the free Western 
world confronts the totalitarian world in a struggle 
for loyalty and control. In such a context, the dip- 
lomat finds the institutions of the local society to 
be changing—transient, plastic, possibly susceptible 
to directed change. Here he finds, too, others at 
work to force change in directions antithetical to 
Western values. Under these circumstances, should 
the diplomat be chosen for manipulative and man- 
agerial skills suitable to such vast, revolutionary 
tasks? In particular, should he not be able to do 
more effectively what his historical antagonist, the 
Communist diplomat, is seeking to do? And if 
this is the case, are the older conventions of dip- 
lomacy suited at all to such new enterprises? 

What strikes me as perhaps most characteristic 
of this third image of diplomacy is the stress which 
many persons today have placed upon adaptiveness, 
and “other-directedness.” These qualities, as David 
Riesman once pointed out in another context, may 
be valuable for some circumstances, but may not 
be valuable at all if they are cultivated at the ex- 
pense of a certain inner autonomy of mind and 
character. An “other-directed” diplomacy, absorbed 
with “what other people are thinking,” with environ- 
mental harmony, with being all things to all men, 
might paralyze an inner capacity for judgment and 
purposefulness essential to many forms of diplomatic 
work. 

I have not sought to suggest any particular cri- 
teria which might be employed to strike a balance 
among these three conceptions of diplomacy. Yet 
I would hope that these remarks might be useful 
if only to suggest that no uniform criteria for the 
selection and training of our diplomats can be ob- 
tained. We are still, I think, suffering from the ex- 
periences of the McCarthy era, when attempts were 
made to put our overseas diplomats in a strait- 
jacket of ideological ‘and behavioral conformity. Per- 
haps one danger of conformity which we face today, 
when the ideological pressures are off, is the danger 
of pedestrianism, the by-product of a system of 
diplomatic training and selection which—attempting 
to mould men into conceptual categories of effective- 
ness in a highly confused world—stresses artificial 
formulae at the expense of human diversity. The 
art of diplomacy cannot be forced into a mould 
determined by transient concerns; it can never be 
merely the science of administration, negotiation 
or messianic persuasion. And since it cannot con- 
form to these things alone, neither should its 
practitioners. 


“MORALITY AND FOREIGN POLICY” 


In the May issue of Worldview, John Courtney Murray, S.J. delivered a strong 
attack on what he called the “ambiguist” point of view in discussions of the 
place of ethics in foreign policy. Father Murray's article was followed in the 
June issue by comments by Kenneth W. Thompson and Hans J. Morgenthau. 
In this issue Worldview presents further remarks on the “ambiguist” contro- 
versy by Will Herberg and Paul Deats, Jr. Mr. Herberg is Professor of Social 
Philosophy at Drew University and the author of Judaism and Modern Man 
and Protestant, Catholic, Jew. Mr. Deats is Associate Professor of Social Ethics 
and of Religion in Higher Education at the Boston University School of Theology. 


“AMBIGUIST” STATESMANSHIP 
Will Herberg 


John Courtney Murray’s writing cannot fail to be 
profound and instructive, and I have profited greatly 
from it in the course of the past decade. But I 
must confess that his article, “Morality and Foreign 
Policy” (Worldview, May), leaves me in a strange 
confusion of mixed feelings. On the one hand, I 
can sympathize with what I might call the historical 
intention of the natural law philosophy he espouses, 
which I take to be the effort to establish enduring 
structures of meaning and value to serve as fixed 
points of moral decision in the complexities of the 
actual situation. On the other hand, I am rather 
put off by the calm assurance he exhibits when he 
deals with these matters, as though everything were 
at bottom unequivocally rational and unequivocally 
accessible to the rational mind. And I am really 
distressed at what seems to the to be his woefully 
inadequate appreciation of the position of the “am- 
biguists,” among whom I cannot deny I count 
myself. 

These are questions of broad philosophical and 
theological bearing I should very much like to 
discuss. But in this note I must limit myself to 
one point only, and that is Father Murray’s asser- 
tion, toward the end of his article, that the “con- 
stitutional theory of the West” was somehow based 
on an ethic of natural law which stressed reason 
and rational principle rather than the ever-shifting 
balance of power and interest, with which the 
“ambiguists” seem so preoccupied. I might note 
that the “ambiguists” too, know that man is not 


simply, or even primarily, a power-seeking, interest- 
pursuing animal; Niebuhr’s emphasis on man’s 
“grandeur” in tension with his “misery,” on man’s 
“capacity for justice” in tension with his “proneness 
to injustice,” is evidence enough of that. But let 
that go; it is with the “constitutional theory of the 
West” that I am directly concerned. 

I am at a loss to say just what this theory is. 
It has always been my impression, and Father Mur- 
ray’s writings have tended to strengthen my im- 
pression, that the constitutional theory underlying 
the Anglo-American kind of democracy is 
different from the constitutional theory underlying 
what has been known as democracy on the continent. 
Indeed, I should say that it is impossible to under- 
stand either without bearing this distinction clearly 
in mind. 

Now, as far as the constitutional theory under- 
lying the American kind of democracy is concerned, 
it would be my contention that, while informed 
with the heritage of natural law, it reflects an under- 
standing of man and society that can only be de- 
scribed as “ambiguist” in the sense in which Father 
Murray uses the term. A brief glance at the evidence 
might be of help, and for this purpose I will quote 
largely from the Federalist Papers and the writings 
of James Madison, the acknowledged “Father of 
the Constitution.” 

The very necessity of government, in the view of 
the Founding Fathers, arises out of man’s ambiguous 
freedom, out of his proneness to use his freedom at 
one and the same time to advance reason and justice 
and to aggrandize the self and its interests. Govern- 
ment is needed primarily for self-protection. “It 
may be a reflection on human nature that such 
[check-and-balance] devices should be necessary to 
control the abuses of government,” notes the author 
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of Federalist LI. “But what is government itself 
but the greatest of all reflections on human nature? 
If men were angels, no government would be nec- 
essary. If angels were to govern men, neither ex- 
ternal nor internal controls would be necessary. In 
framing a constitution which is to be administered 
by men over men, the greatest difficulty lies in this: 
you must first enable the government to control the 
governed, and in the next place oblige it to control 
itself.” 

“We must not shut our eyes to the nature of man,” 
Madison says elsewhere. “All power in human hands 
is liable to be abused. No form of government can 
be a perfect guard against the abuse of power. 
The recommendation of the republican [form] is 
that the danger of abuse is less than in any 
other . . .” Cannot we then rely upon reason to 
protect us against oppression and abuse of power? 
Of course; but is reason itself so pure in its opera- 
tionsP What about the ineradicable “connection 
between reason and self-love” (Federalist X)? 

Frankly, now, what can be more “ambiguist,” more 
“Niebuhrian,” than this political philosophy upon 
which American constitutionalism is grounded? I 
am not contrasting this “ambiguist” philosophy with 
the belief in an abiding moral tradition of natural 
law to the point where one would exclude the 
other. I am merely trying to indicate that in our 
constitutional doctrine both are combined in a way 
that Father Murray’s argument would seem alto- 
gether to obscure. And I am making another point: 
the “ambiguist” philosophy, which Father Murray 
presents as incapable of making discriminate judg- 
ments because it can “specify no ends toward which 
policy should be directed,” can be, and has in fact 
been, the political philosophy of some of the greatest 
statesmen in our history, who have found in this 
philosophy unexhausted resources for political un- 
derstanding and responsible action. 

Perhaps no one exemplifies the “ambiguist” states- 
man better than Abraham Lincoln, and in no state 
document I am acquainted with is there a more 
poignant sense of the tragic ambiguity of all human 
affairs than the closing section of his Second In- 
augural: 

“Both [North and South] read the same Bible, and 
pray to the same God; and each invokes his aid 
against the other. It may seem strange that any men 
should dare to ask a just God’s assistance in wring- 
ing their bread from the sweat of other men’s faces; 
but let us not judge that we be not judged. The 
prayers of both could not be answered, that of 
neither has been answered fully. The Almighty has 
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his own purposes . . . Fondly do we hope, fervently 
do we pray, that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue 
until all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s two 
hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be 
sunk and until every drop of blood drawn with 
the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the 
sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so 
still it must be said, ‘The judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.’ 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on and finish the work we 
arein...” 

Here we have the authentic note of the “am- 
biguist” statesman—an abiding sense of the relativity 
of all human causes in the face of a holy God and 
his absolute demand, a contrite recognition of the 
common guilt in which we are all involved, however 
righteous our cause, and yet the ability to make 
discriminate judgments, to act decisively, with reso- 
lution, to remain firm “in the right as God gives us 
to see the right,” and “finish the work we are 
in...” It is a pity that Father Murray could not 
detect this note in the “ambiguist” philosophy he 


condemns. 


“PUBLIC” ETHICS 


Paul Deats, Jr. 


Father John Courtney Murray, in the May issue of 
Worldview, defined the real issue of “Morality and 
Foreign Policy” as the nature of morality itself. He 
defined the debate between the “old” and “new” mo- 
ralities as an intramural one within Protestantism, 
and Protestant moralists are by definition unable 
to use the resources of natural law. The Catholic 
community is the “living repository of the tradition 
of reason,” but it fails to bring the tradition into 
vital relation with foreign policy problems. Father 
Murray's quest is thus not only for an adequate 
moral structure but also for a community which 
will be its living repository. 

Kenneth Thompson’s reply (Worldview, June) 
never quite comes to grips with the issues raised 
by Father Murray. Mr. Thompson insists that the 
Murray analysis lacks humility, that the moral 
dilemma belongs to Catholics and Jews as well as 
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to Protestants. He also sees the moral ambiguities 
as inherent in the situation rather than as verbal 
constructions of the ambiguists. Finally, he refuses 
to accept the definition of morality as the funda- 
mental problem, criticizing Father Murray for fail- 
ing to deal with concrete policy issues. 

Hans J. Morgenthau’s reply in the same issue 
stresses the necessity of prudence in political mo- 
rality. However, his central theme is the “unbridge- 
able gulf” between the demands of Christian ethics 
and “the way man is compelled by his natural aspi- 
rations to act.” Thus he rejects the basic assumptions 
of rationality and continuity in Father Murray's 
argument. 

I would like to lift up four issues, two of them 
critically and two more constructively, as impor- 
tant in the debate. The issues are: (1) the unargued 
premises of ethical discourse; (2) the variety of 
ways of escape from the moral dilemma; (3) the 
redefinition of the problems posed by Father Murray 
and largely ignored by the critics; and (4) the nature 
of responsible political action informed by Christian 
norms. 

Morgenthau does not argue his premises but he 
does state them clearly: “It is @ priori impossible 
for political man to be at the same time a good 
politician . . . and to be a good Christian .. .” 
Later he assumes “the existential incompatibility 
between politics and Christian ethics” and the doc- 
trine of the lesser evil as “the moral strategy of 
politics.” Theologically, he assumes that “only divine 
grace can establish that harmony [between ethics 
and politics] in another world.” 

Thompson’s assumptions are less explicit. For him 
great political leaders are those who accept the fact 
of evil, the need to adjust to it and cooperate with 
it to serve good ends. He poses the question of the 
U-2 incident, not in terms of the morals of war, 
but of the President’s acknowledging responsibility. 

Murray's assumptions are no less basic and no 
more subject to argument. I have noted his defining 
Protestantism as unable to accept the natural law 
theory. He argues from historical fact (the public 
life of the nation-state is not governed by patience, 
trust, and other Christian values) to the normative 
judgment (that it cannot be), assuming that paci- 
fism may be a dictate of the individual conscience 
but cannot be public policy. 

I for one am not prepared to accept these and 
similar unargued assumptions as immune to criti- 
cism. Serious ethical discourse is precluded when 
it is assumed at the outset that Christian norms 
are incompatible with politics, that one must accept 


and even cooperate with evil, that we cannot de- 
bate questions of espionage but only of whether 
to lie about espionage. It is precisely such problems 
as the relevance of pacifism to public policy that 
deserve (and are getting in many circles) increas- 
ing attention as we face the full implications of life 
in the nuclear age. These are questions we need 
to argue, not premises we must assume. 

All three authors illustrate that there is more 
than one way to escape the full force of the moral 
dilemmas of politics. Father Murray criticizes the 
ambiguists for not distinguishing between fact and 
moral category. For him the moral issue centers 
finally in the nature of man, not in policy. Thompson 
and Morgenthau tend, on the other hand, to under- 
play moral theory in favor of situational analysis. 
Thus: “Those who are finally called upon to press 
the button will be faced not with the need for a 
doctrine but with an overwhelmingly difficult choice 
that must be made .. . in the face of all the relevant 
circumstances.” Thompson’s assumptions of what 
will and must be done resolve the moral dilemma 
prematurely, and perhaps disastrously. Both moral 
theory and historical fact must be dealt with. 

I should like to redefine the problems of private 
and public morality, self-interest, and power, as 
posed by Father Murray. 

1) He sees private life as governed by such 
Christian values as patience, gentleness, sacrifice, 
forbearance, trust, compassion, humility, forgiveness, 
and love. Public life neither is nor can be governed 
by these values. The older morality tried vainly 
to apply these values to society. The ambiguists 
recognize with Murray that man’s morals are not 
adequate for an immoral society. But the gulf be- 
tween private and public morality presents no prob- 
lem to a natural law tradition that understands the 
state to be a relatively autonomous institution, with 
its own given ends, predesigned in the nature of 
man. Murray's communitarian emphasis is a wel- 
come corrective to much Protestant individualism. 
But he does not dispose of the problem. 

Three things need to be said. First, both the 
perceived purposes and the tasks of the state and 
related institutions are subject to changing defini- 
tion in human experience. The respective roles 
of government and of the churches have changed 
since medieval times and not all natural law theory 
takes account of such . Freedom is differ- 
ently defined in East and West and in Catholic and 
Protestant countries. The second point follows in 
so far as the institutions are relatively autonomous. 
The role and task of each are defined in terms of 
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(1) its own nature, (2). the changing roles and 
tasks of other related institutions, and (3) the judg- 
ment of men concerning the contribution of the 
institution toward their growth and freedom. 

It also seems to me that the Christian values 
assigned by Father Murray to private morality are 
not wholly irrelevant to the life of groups. It is 
usually the nation-state that is singled out as exempt 
from judgment by these values. Perhaps we reason 
too quickly from historical fact to normative prin- 
ciple, from is to ought. Look also at the values. 
Patience is affirmed to be a prime requisite of 
diplomatic procedure, not only for the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations but also for am- 
bassadors of countries great and small. Trust is pre- 
eminently essential for any kind of life in groups— 
or in groups of groups. How can trust be defined 
as simply a private value? Sacrifice would seem to 
be impossible for some moralists only in the in- 
terest of peace; for certainly many of them assume 
it is necessary to risk sacrifice in preparing for war. 
To justify the risk one must at least in principle 
be willing to accept the fact. It may well be that 
instead of seeking a separate set of values for group 
life we need to reconsider the place of values in both 
private and corporate life. 

2) The problem of interest arises at both the 
personal and the group level. Older and newer 
moralities agree in affirming pride of self-interest 
as the primal sin. Murray resolves the problem of 
interest by affirming that it is both legitimate and 
necessary. One feels bound to add “but not suf- 
ficient.” An adequate personal morality or group 
ethic must deal with both the place of self-interest 
and the necessary limits upon it. These limits are 
set for the person by the fact that he can realize 
his own interest only in a community of persons 
realizing their own interests. Just so, the nation can 
achieve its own security (and other interests) only 
in a community of nations, each seeking security 
and other interests. Father Murray accepts this in 
fact in his placing national interest within the frame- 
work of the more ultimate international interest, 
but neither he nor his critics build such acceptance 
into their moral theory. 

3) The third problem is that of power. Older 
moralists tried to ignore the exercise of power but 
one senses that the ambiguist is preoccupied with 
power (albeit somewhat uneasily). Murray makes 
a helpful distinction between force as upholding 
order..and violence as destructive of order. But 
the crucial. issue is not justifying the possession 
of power but .exercising it: responsibly. Thompson 
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puts his finger correctly on the fear of arbitrary 
power, thus raising the key issue of consent. 

Responsible’ political action necessarily involves 
the quest for, the possession of, and the exercise of, 
power. If power is thus inherent in political life, 
and if man is responsible for its exercise, then power 
in itself cannot be evil. Moral responsibility in- 
heres in the possibility of free choice of good or 
evil. And no man, regardless of position, can as- 
sume the right to exercise responsibility on behalf 
of another. Nor can a nation morally assume the 
prerogative of deciding to hold nuclear tests in the 
Pacific, without regard for the wishes of other neigh- 
boring peoples. 

Ambiguists stress the procedural aspects of po- 
litical morality—the institutional measures such as 
the securing of consent. Father Murray stresses sub- 
stance, the norms by which policy is guided. Both 
normative structure and consensus processes are nec- 
essary in a continuing interaction aimed toward 
the “giving of consent because it is reasonable to 
consent” (Murray). There is always a danger in 
political discourse of drawing too narrowly the lim- 
its of the community of consent. The norms of 
Christian moral action include the worth of persons, 
human freedom, and the inclusive community. 
Responsible political action involves not only the 
capacity to repent indiscriminately for past errors 
but also discriminating guidance for present and 
future decisions. Thompson challenges the rationa- 
ist to define an unambiguous policy for the U‘S. 
in the Hungarian Revolution or the U-2 incident. 
He is not willing to seek to evaluate the larger 
policy issues of the Cold War, espionage and dis- 
armament in terms of moral values. All three writers 
seem to take nuclear weaponry, East-West antagon- 
ism, and other “historical facts” as given and even 
as “right.” 
. May I be permitted just one postscript? None of 
the three writers seems aware of alternatives to 
the older morality, the newer morality, and the 
tradition of natural law. The Social Gospel move- 
ment within Protestantism was a vigorous attempt 
to bridge the chasm between individual and col- 
lective morality and to deal with institutionalized 
interest and power. One may recognize the move- 
ment’s inadequacies. and seek to correct its errors. 
But it is ignoring an instructive area of moral ex- 
perience to act as if there were no. lessons learned 
in the Social Gospel. Such ignorance is bad history 
and..bad moral theory. The lessons learned might 
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“CHRISTIAN PACIFISM” 


New York, N.Y. 
Sir: I find the debate between Mr. Wilhelmsen 
and Mr. Miller on “Christian pacifism” strangely 
interesting. They have not really come into dialogue, 
I think, but they both are obviously concerned to 
face the question from perspectives of Christian 
faith as once delivered to the saints, rather than 
from perspectives of pre-determined philosophical 

It does strike me as peculiar, however, that both 
men can so easily identify good and evil. Wilhelm- 
sen seems to think mass war can be conceived ade- 
quately in the simple paradigm of individual com- 
bat, without the slightest reference to the many- 
faceted and largely impersonal forces which con- 
tribute to and result from actual war—forces socio- 
logical and psychological which do cause irreparable 
damage to individuals, families, and societies. 

It is not in fact merely a matter of one soldier 
taking up the sword against another, with or with- 
out the other’s spiritual welfare in mind. And it is 
trite to claim the pertinence of St. Thomas's con- 
cept of a just war without elucidating it in broader 
terms than that. The balance between the possible 
good and the probable evil of any decision involving 
mental and physical injury of any human beings 
does not so easily yield to generalities; grace and 
sin do not answer to universal categories, no matter 
how well intended. Thus there may have been justice 
for some society to go to war in a certain situation: 
that is debatable; but there is no generalization 
from such an instance by which any other society 
may justify its own war: that is sophistry. 

In the other camp Miller distinguishes meaning- 
fully between “cheap grace” (for cowards, pacifist 
or bellicist—rejected also by Wilhelmsen) and “costly 
grace” (the way of the cross); but he identifies 
his own position so easily with “costly grace” that 
one may not foilow this argument without trepida- 
tion. He juxtaposes “withstanding evil” and “non- 


violence” in a way as to suggest their identity. 
But I wonder whether evil may be withstood in any 
such pre-determined manner. Evil seems so in- 
sidious, so clever that I never know where to expect 
it next. Can a principled stance against evil in a 
certain form (war, poverty, all the bad things) 
really expect to deal with it significantly? And how 
can the coward be so easily dismissed after all, 
when we all turn out to be cowards in various 
situations and to various extents? 

So it seems scarcely relevant to us mere human 
beings, fearing for our very souls, to challenge us 
to be heroes, to take up our crosses—“the old rugged 
kind”—and seek that “costly grace” by prearranged 
non-expedient, non-violent resistance. And the sug- 
gested payoff—that “perhaps God’s grace will abound 
most for those who choose the heroic way . . .”— 
just begs every question. 

It seems to me that Wilhelmsen and Miller each 
in his own way set up straw men, fire off blank 
cartridges, and barely touch the human dilemmas 
involved in group violence. But despite this it also 
seems that they have raised the questions which 
are crucial for Christians in this debate: 

1) Incarnation and Atonement. Is the love of God 
in Jesus Christ historically effective? Has evil been 
defeated in the Cross of Christ? 

2) Salvation. What does it mean in social life 
to bear the marks of the Cross? To live by the 
Resurrection? 

3) Eschatology. What is the bearing of the 
Christian hope of final redemption, of the total 
Reign of God, on present ambiguous existence? 

I am glad to see these Christians arguing a moral 
problem from Christian assumptions: it makes an 
important question (which had seemed so dull for 
so long) come alive again to reality. 

Westey M. STEVENS 
Editorial Associate: The Christian Scholar 
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Religion and Politics 
by Rupert Emerson. Harvard. 466 pp. $7.75. Edited by Peter H. Odegard. Oceana. 219 pp. $5. 


In a grand-scale interpretation of the "rise of nationalism among Professor Odegard's selection of documents, articles and public 
non-European peoples as a consequence of the imperial spread opinion surveys concerning religion in American politics places 
of Western European civilization over the face of the earth,” significant emphasis on the issue of anti-Catholicism, thus mak- 
Professor Emerson concentrates on such general themes as co- ing the volume indispensable to all who would be informed on 


lonial policy, self-determination and the survival of democracy. this particular aspect of the 1960 election. 


America in the Modern World 
by D. W. Brogan. Rutgers. 117 pp. $3. 


Mr. Brogan's well-known insight into American affairs is much 4 
in evidence in this group of lectures on the historical background In an extensive consideration ole ca scgphang: prtente a 
of America’s present eminence, the challenges America faces, professor enters P pes tor 
and the character of American life, education and culture. 


The Question of Government Spending 
Francis M. Bator. Harper. 167 pp. $3.75. 


Duel at the Brink 


Politics U.S.A. 
by Roscoe Drummond and Gaston Coblentz. Doubleday. 240 pp. 
$4.50. Edited by James M. Cannon. Doubleday. 348 pp. $4.95. 


John Foster Dulles’ command of American power from 1953 to This “Practical Guide to the Winning of Public Office’ attempts 
1959 is appraised by two newsmen from accounts given them to take the reader into the inner world of political organization 
by fourteen present and former heads of government and forty- by having a variety of leading politicians comment on the tech- 
two senior diplomats with whom Dulles dealt during his career. niques and problems involved in running for office. 
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